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Mart. 13, 44—52. 


Matt. 13 is the great parable chapter. The series of seven striking 
“parables of the kingdom” were uttered on the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee. Jesus had been preaching and performing miracles of healing 
in the city of Capernaum, where a multitude was attracted to Him. 
The scribes and Pharisees came also, not for the purpose of being 
taught, but to injure His cause and alienate the common people from 
Him. Aroused to the extreme of jealousy at His success, they threw 
all courtesy to the winds and publicly accused Him of casting out 
devils through Beelzebub, the prince of devils. Jesus endeavored to 
show them the magnitude of the sin they were committing and told 
them that for the sin against the Holy Spirit there is no forgiveness. 
During the discourse, announcement was made of the presence of His 
brethren without, in company with His mother. Having made an end 
of teaching and healing, at least for the time, He went forth either 
to confer with His kindred or to elude His adversaries. He walked 
to the Sea of Galilee, where a vast multitude flocked about Him eager 
to hear the Messianic tidings. In that vast cathedral of nature, with 
the bright blue skies for a dome and a fisherman’s boat for a pulpit, 
He preached to the people who had come to Him “out of every city.” 
Luke 8,4. Luke places the first parable of the group, that of the 
sower, after our Lord’s visit in the house of Simon. There is no dis- 
crepancy between the two accounts. From Simon’s house Christ went 
on a protracted mission-tour. “He went throughout every city and 
village, preaching and showing the glad tidings of the kingdom of 
God.” The parables were related on the seashore during this tour. 
The first four were spoken from the boat; the others were delivered 
privately to the disciples “in the house.” 

25 
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Vy.44-46. The kingdom of heaven is like treasure hid in the 
field which, chancing to find (eöewv), a man hid (Exovwyev, aorist) and 
for the joy of it goes and sells as many things as he has and buys yon 
field. Again, the kingdom of heaven is like a merchant in search of 
precious pearls; but having found one pearl of much value (roAvrınov)? 
having gone away, he has sold all things, as many as he had, and 
bought it. The parables are redolent of the homely majesty and close- 
to-nature simplicity of the great cathedral of sky and earth and sea in 
which they were uttered. The singular beauty of the original Greek 
is enhanced by the changes of tense which we have endeavored to 
reproduce. This is the historical present and is known as “dramatic” 
or “vivid idiom”; it is used in imitation of the common people, who, 
when they have a striking incident to relate, wander from the past into 
the present tense and narrate the event as even now taking place. 
Matthew has it fifteen times. Note this in our Savior’s parabolic 
method of teaching, which He adopted ever after the attack of the 
scribes. Matt. 12,24 ff. Instead of speaking over the heads of the 
common people, He descended to their simplicity of language and 
expression, but made these the vehicle of the deep things of God. 
Matt. 11,25. In one respect the parable is “an obscure teaching,” 
making it impossible for the irreverent to see with their eyes and 
hear with their ears and understand with their heart. On the other 
hand, parables are more intelligible to the populace than would be the 
plain matter-of-fact statement of the truth. ‘Blessed are your eyes, 
for they see; and your ears, for they hear.” To those who listen 
eagerly, ponder the Word, and receive it into their hearts, parables are 
transparent windows through which they gaze into, and search out, 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. Though they have a depth 
of meaning which no human being can fathom, yet in as far as they 
are studied and comprehended, they are windows of knowledge through 
which the light of grace streams into the souls of God’s children. 
Here there is a hint for the Christian preacher upon whose treatment 
and elucidation of the parables the understanding of them on the 
part of the hearers, and their insight into them, in some degree 
depends. In these simple parables, set forth in popular language and 
rich in most varied suggestion, there is a boundless wealth of wisdom, 
depth of thought, and scope and variety of application. 

It is essential for us in undertaking the study of the kingdom 
parables to determine the meaning of the term  Baoılsla rév odoarady, 
the kingdom of heaven. Kingdom signifies power, authority, domin- 
ion. The conception is derived from the Old Testament, where the 
kingship of the Creator is early recognized. The theocracy is a clear 
recognition of God’s right to rule over His people. The kingdom is 
viewed both as limited and as universal. God enters into a covenant 
with His people, promising them pardon and demanding obedience 
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and holiness of life. He would be King over a holy nation, a nation 
of priests. Ex.19,4.5. The covenant was sealed and ratified by the 
blood of sacrificial animals, thus pointing to the ultimate fulfilment 
of the spiritual kingdom. Sinful men are purified by blood for re- 
ception into that kingdom and for fellowship with the Holy One of 
Israel. The Jews looked upon the Messiah as a King, and the external 
kingdom was typical of the Messiah’s reign. The fundamental pas- 
sage is Dan. 2,44. It is called the kingdom of heaven because of its 
spiritual nature and in contradistinction from the Jews, who held to 
the figment of a world-wide theocracy. Grimm: “The kingdom which 
is of a celestial or divine origin and character (op. Rabbinus: 
Down mabn est regimen Dei vel theocratia universe spectata, non 
regnum Messianum).” We find the proclamation, “The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand,” on the lips of Jesus and the forerunner, meaning 
that the time has come in which the promised Messiah is to appear, in 
which God’s kingdom is to be completely established, the pure spir- 
itual dominion of God realized. The kingdom is universal, embracing 
converts from every nation under heaven. It is established through 
“the Word of the Kingdom,” or the “Gospel of the Kingdom,” which 
Flacius calls doctrina de adventu Messiae ac bonis benefictis eius. 
In this kingdom are made manifest the mysteries hid in God from 
the beginning of the world (Eph. 3, 9.19), namely, the way of salva- 
tion. The term has been briefly glossed as follows: “The new dis- 
pensation”; “the Messianic kingdom” (Meyer); “a state and order 
of things in which God is King and His will supreme and sovereign” 
(Maclaren); “the Christian Church as it exists here on earth and as 
it shall be to the end of the world in its external condition” 
(Weimar B.). Matthew, who is writing to the Jews, alludes to “the 
kingdom” more than fifty times, his aim being to show that the advent 
of Jesus Christ is the complete fulfilment of the Old Testament pre- 
dictions concerning the Messiah. Flacius refers the term to the 
acquisition of righteousness, or remission of sins, renewal, and eternal 
life by the death of Christ; further, to the distribution of those 
blessings, or their application. 

The kingdom of heaven, then, which was fulfilled and is now 
manifested in Christ, resembles a treasure and a pearl. Banks and 
exchequers were unknown in ancient times. There was but a modicum 
of stability even in the securest commonwealths. Those who in the 
struggle for an existence accumulated a larger or smaller fortune 
were forced to take precautions to preserve it. The firm-set earth was 
in those days the safest bank. People waited for darkness and, under 
cover of the night, cast up the soil and with great care deposited their 
precious things. To this day incredulous foreigners, rather than rely 
upon a banker, will carry thousands of dollars about with them in 
their belt or hide them in the earth. It was customary of old to 
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divide one’s havings into three portions, the first of which was laid 
out for the needs of the family and used in business ventures; the 
second was exchanged for jewels and smaller articles of value and 
kept for the emergency of flight; and the third was laid away in the 
earth, the spot being carefully described. Frequent wars and persecu- 
tions compelled men to abandon their homes with whatever valuables 
they could seize. Sometimes they returned, sometimes they did not. 
Hence, treasures of no mean value were unexpectedly unearthed, 
the sons of indolence made the quest of hidden wealth their vocation, 
and others pretended to the art of detecting lost treasures by sorcery. 
Near Sidon natives found several boxes of gold coins bright as new, 
dating from the days of Philip and Alexander the Great; in India 
English soldiers raised from a well money valued at the rate of 
306,250£; and in 1906 an iron pot was found in Turkey containing 
twelve hundred silver coins. Palestine was reputed to have hundreds 
of such treasures. Jer. 41,8; Job 5,21; Prov. 2, 4. 


In our parable a man stumbles upon a treasure of this kind. 
What sort of trade he plied we do not know, but from the eircum- 
stances it is generally supposed that he was a hired hand working for 
another or a husbandman who had rented the field. This man is up 
with the sun and out with the birds, tilling the soil for his crop 
of grain. Languidly the oxen draw the plow across the field, laying it 
out in even furrows. Perhaps he hums a familiar melody, interrupted 
occasionally by his imperious call to the draught-animals. Of a sud- 
den the share strikes something, an interlacing of roots, a heavy 
stone, or some object. His eyes travel to the spot, his curiosity is 
aroused. He stoops down and scoops away the loose soil. His hand 
touches a solid object. He runs for an implement, and presently he 
has uncovered the top of a metallic box. The lid is removed, and 
there before his eyes, glistening with iridescent shimmer, is the richest 
treasure he has ever seen. His eyes grow bright. He runs his hands 
through the heap of coins. He takes up several of the gems and rubs 
them. Their beauty is reflected in his eyes. His heart is aflutter with 
triumphant joy. What a find is here! He had often heard of trea- 
sures hidden away in the earth, but never had he dreamed that it 
should be his good hap to trip up on one. 

In this parable the field is the Gospel, the Word of God, the Bible. © 
The treasure is Jesus Christ, including His merits, all He has earned 
for humanity. It embraces pardon, the favor of God, and eternal 
salvation. That is the richest treasure known to any man. Its equal 
is not to be found anywhere. By the side of it the world’s gold and 
costly array are dust in the balance. Matt. 16,26; Ps. 73,25. He that 
has accepted Christ as His Savior boasts a treasure without which the 
richest men of the world are penurious beggars. For in Christ dwells 
all the fulness of the Godhead, and he that has Christ has God. In 
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Christ are hidden all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, and he 
who has Christ can call them his. Christ, the God-man, our Mediator, 
has merited pardon and salvation for us. He is the Bread of Life, 
the Water of Life, the Way, Lux Mundi, the Door, ete. Is. 64,4; 
John 6,51; 4,13; 7,38; 8,12; 14,16. “In Him we have redemption 
through His blood, even the forgiveness of sins.’ Eph.1,7. The 
redemption (daoAurewoıs) is full and complete deliverance from the 
guilt, dominion, and eternal punishment of sin, effected by the expia- 
tion of sin upon the cross. Rom. 3,24. He is made unto us Wisdom 
and Righteousness and Sanctification and Redemption. His redemp- 
tion makes us rich in eternal things. In a world compassed with 
sorrow He comforts our hearts and fills us with new strength for 
the conflict with sin, temptation, and adversity. He arms us with 
resolution, and His Spirit endues us with power to walk in newness 
of life. Yea, in Christ we have the one treasure we indispensably 
need, which makes us poor sinners rich. “Here is the treasure 
that will make you rich because it will pay your debts and will 
endow you with capacity enough to meet all future expenditure, 
viz., the possession of the forgiving and cleansing grace of God which 
is in Christ Jesus.” (Maclaren.) 


In Christ we hold a tenure to the treasures of genuine worth, 
treasures which every man needs; treasures without which a sinner 
must remain forever wretched; treasures which no man has trans- 
mitted to him by right of birth and blood. On the contrary, all are 
wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked, Rev. 3, 17, 
cursed with a poverty that beggars description, a poverty which sub- 
jects them to the wrath of God and leaves them no other prospect 
than everlasting hell-fire. Christ and His salvation are the true 
treasures of humanity, possessions that are superior to everything 
on earth, treasures which cheer and elevate the heart. This cannot 
be asserted of any earthly treasure. Does wealth satisfy the heart? 
Does money ease the conscience? Do jewels confer health and well- 
being? Does gold satisfy the spiritual nature? No, indeed; the 
power to comfort and gladden, to uplift and strengthen, belongs 
solely to the Gospel. — Moreover, these treasures are permanent. The 
treasures of Egypt, of India, of Rome, of Solomon, Hezekiah, Croesus, 
and others have been scattered. Job20,15; Ps.39,6; Prov. 23,5; 
27,24. But the spiritual riches of the Gospel, pardon, peace with 
God, God and heaven itself, are ever-enduring treasures. Therefore 
Christ says: “Lay not up for yourselves treasures,” etc. Matt. 6, 
19—21. Earthly treasures are incentives to vice and ruin, whereas 
the treasures that the Gospel offers us purify the soul from its 
natural defilement, clothe it with the Christian graces and true beauty, 
and sustain it against every onset of sin. 

How did the husbandman obtain possession of “this marvelous 
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treasure which God has supplied for wretched souls”? Did he come by 
it through inheritance? Did he toil for it? Did he receive it as a 
gift? Our Savior says he found it. He was not searching for it. 
He knew nothing of its existence. He was not one of the troop 
of seekers whose unremitting search was at last rewarded. He was 
looking for anything else rather than the treasure of redemption. 
The discovery came as a perfect surprise. He neither worked for it 
nor earned it, nor had he any meritorious title to its possession. It 
came to him in the nature of a gift of fortune. It is even so with 
that inestimable treasure — Jesus and His salvation. By a stroke of 
good luck a man finds it, or, as a gracious soul puts it, by the 
providence of God. Thus the Samaritan woman found the living 
water at a time when she sought water wherewith to quench her 
natural thirst. A man’s discovery depends wholly upon God. God 
must lead him to the field; God must quicken him unto repentance; 
God must confer saving faith. To man in his original state the 
simplest elements of the Gospel are mysterious beyond his ken. Con- 
version, regeneration, illumination, are the work of a gracious God. 
Luther says: “The hidden treasure indicates that the kingdom of God 
is sought in vain by our powers and efforts or through the works 
of the Law.... John1,13; Rom.9,31. The Jews had the field, 
but the treasure that lay hidden in it they did not see. Even so to-day 
and in every age the self-righteous carry out the precepts of the Law 
as arduously as the farmer plowing his field, albeit they attain not 
the end of the Law, which is Christ. Rom. 10,4. Notwithstanding the 
treasure remains hidden. But He is found of them that sought Him 
not. Rom. 10,20; Is.65,1. The heathen came and bought the field 
and found the treasure.” (W. VII, 321.) 

Natural man lives as if there were no God, or, if following the 
dictates of the lex naturalis, he assays to adore God, but his entire 
worship is polluted by spiritual pride and self-righteousness. Un- 
regenerate man lives without concern for spiritual things. He has no 
solicitude for his soul. His cares are centered in the life that now is. 
Like the rich fool he says to his soul: “Soul, thou hast much goods 
laid up for many years,” ete. Luke12,19; or, like Dives, he is 
dressed in fine linen and fares sumptuously every day, with this as 
his motto: “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die!” He makes 
provision for the flesh to fulfil its lusts; he quenches the nobler im- 
pulses of charity and humanity. Or if he eschews the lusts of the 
flesh, he lives in the lusts of intellect and makes art, science, or litera- 
ture his god. Men’s objectives are to become rich in this world’s 
goods, to place their children where they can cut a figure, to attain 
to social eminence, to advance their own glory, to become intellectually 
independent. Such are the people who walk over the field in which 
the Gospel treasure lies concealed and do not think of inquiring after 
better things than the earth yields. 
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But our Savior places within our perspective one who is repre- 
sentative of a better class of mortals. This man was a trader in 
pearls. His vocation made him a conspicuous and prominent personage. 
Of old, pearl merchants occupied the same position that the reputable 
banker or the diamond magnate does to-day. His calling gave him 
prestige in society and in the business world. Diamond-cutting was 
an art still unknown in those days. Preeminence was given to pearl. 
It was got from the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean and was quite 
rare. Fabulous sums were paid for unique specimens. Caesar gave 
to Brutus’s mother a pearl worth $240,000, and the famous pearl which 
Cleopatra dissolved at a feast and drank to the health of Mark Antony 
had an estimated value of $400,000. Owing to their enhanced value, 
pearls were counterfeited; so the good merchant had to be a proficient 
in the art of distinguishing the genuine from the spurious. — Now, 
the merchant of whom our Lord speaks loved the Oriental pearl above 
all jewels and devoted his life to the task of gathering the much- 
prized gems. He sought pearls each one of which should be xaddc, 
good, beautiful, excellent, precious, as nearly perfect as possible in 
shape, size, and opalescent qualities; the word is used much in an 
ethical sense of that which is morally good and beautiful. His love 
of pearls prompted him to travel over land and sea. He made journey 
after journey to distant climes with this one object in view, with the 
one inquiry on his lips: Where may I purchase goodly pearls? It was 
during the course of one of these journeys that he heard of a pearl 
the like of which his eyes had never gazed upon. He came, he looked, 
he marveled, he was thrilled and fascinated; and he found no rest 
until he had acquired the una pretiosa margarita, the perfect spec- 
imen. The box of pearls gathered hitherto made a gorgeous collection, 
but as touching the priceless pearl, he had more in possessing that 
one than in all the others. As the radiance of the sun exceeds that 
of the starry host, so all the beauty and perfection of the many were 
concentrated and found again in that one pearl. “Unity is better 
than multiplicity,” said the good man. 

In the case of the trader we observe an extraordinary industry 
in the search ofter something of great value. He did what the other 
had no thought of doing —he sought goodly pearls. So there is a 
class of people who live elevated above their fellow-beings, who have 
made themselves attractive by assiduous personal culture, who are 
well educated, thoughtful, magnetic, men of simple habits, do not 
use profane and vile language, and are not addicted to vices. They 
may not walk after the lusts of the flesh, but they are convinced that 
the objects of sense and the inordinations of desire and sensual 
gratification cannot give peace to the soul or contentment to the 
mind. From the height of philosophic eminence they look down upon 
a race that by gross sinning brings disease upon itself and sinks into an 
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early grave. They know that wealth and pleasure cannot satisfy the 
longing for something higher. They are led by an inquiring mind 
to investigate the truths of religion. They desire to learn what may 
be known of the Supreme Being. They speak of the Great Common 
Measure, the Absolute, man’s affinity with God. Take, for example, 
the pagan philosophers. They compassed land and sea in an earnest 
endeavor to obtain the best philosophical opinions and theories about 
God and man’s moral state. They devoted themselves to study and 
contemplation, advocated a life of virtue and moral rectitude, and 
exhorted men to strive for loftier ideals. Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, 
and Seneca have justly been styled “seekers after God.” They wrote 
some remarkable things about God and His providence; sometimes 
they even approached the Christian concept. As the merchant knew 
how to distinguish between good and counterfeit pearls, so the better 
class of pagans is able to distinguish vice from virtue, to propose 
prudential measures and right conduct under specified conditions. 
Compare Plutarch’s description of a character: “He had a soul 
tempered by nature, disposed to virtue, and yet more subdued by the 
discipline of a severe life.” The pursuit of wisdom and virtue withal 
does not make these men better in the sight of God. As a rule, their 
virtuousness fell far short of their encomiums upon virtue, so that 
Augustine’s saying applies to all without exception: “The virtues of 
the heathen are shining vices.” Seneca’s life and that of many other 
philosophers was the fatal reverse of the philosophy they pro- 
pounded. Upon all their wisdom lay the blight which came in with 
man’s original estrangement from God. Therefore, across the lives of 
all heathen, ancient and modern, are written the words: “The wages 
of sin is death.” All men have sinned and come short of the glory 
of God; all, without exception are under the curse and condemnation 
of the Law, and unless they lay hold of the redemption wrought by 
the Son of God, they shall perish forever in their sins. Let a man 
on the strength of his natural ability seek after God; though he 
travel from Orient to Occident for pearls of moral virtue, he will not 
find the pearl of great price. If Christ is offered to him, he turns 
away with disdain from the vicarious righteousness to rest in a 
proud contemplation of his own goodness. Paul climbed to the pin- 
nacle of virtue; the pearl was offered to him, but he rejected it and 
plotted the subversion of the Church. No efforts of natural man will 
ensure heaven to him. Ere he can be saved, he must find the pearl 
of great price, which comes to pass only by the free grace of God. 
Eph. 2,8; Titus 8, 5. 

Where, then, are those precious objects mentioned in the parables 
to be found? Our Lord says the treasure was hidden in the field 
of the Gospel. The Word is the repository in which God has laid up 
the treasure of His free grace and salvation; the Gospel is the casket 
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in which He has placed the pearl of great pricee— the Redeemer. 
Every gift and privilege that Christ has earned for us is lodged in the 
Word and shall be found only there. The treasure is hidden; for 
the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, 1 Cor. 
2,14; the unregenerate mind is enmity against God, Rom. 8, 5—8. 
The one thing man is able to do is to read the Bible. If he wishes 
to find the richest of all treasures, if he would have in possession the 
fairest of jewels, he must become conversant with the Word of God. 
Even then he finds the celestial treasure by accident. He goes to 
church, a text is opened, the Word reaches His heart. He reads the 
Bible out of curiosity or because of its literary value, and while 
seeking pearls of literature or gems of virtue, to his surprise and de- 
light he finds the one precious pearl. God makes no distinctions in 
dealing with men. He does not accord more privileges to the rich 
than to the poor, to the honored more than to those who are lightly 
esteemed in this world. Prince and peasant, bond and free, male and 
female, one and all, are invited to come to Christ and enrich their 
souls with the heavenly treasure. — The treasure is hidden in the 
Word, not because God wished to make the discovery difficult. We 
ourselves are to blame for its being hidden; for our understanding 
has been darkened by sin, so that we are not able to grasp the things 
of God. The treasure irradiates a perpetual brightness over all men; 
however, to no purpose, for all are blind by nature. 2 Cor. 4,3.4. But 
wonderful to relate, when the Word is preached or read, the eyes of 
sinners are opened, they are endowed with spiritual insight, the soul 
is illuminated, heavenly radiance is poured into the heart, and men 
know and receive Christ as the One Precious Pearl. 


The next step in the parables represents the fortunate ones as 
parting with all their property in order to possess themselves of the 
thing of supreme value. The man who finds the treasure looks this 
way and that to see if there is any man round about him, and finding 
there is none, he hurriedly covers the treasure, unyokes his oxen, tells 
his wife the good news, sells universa, quae habet, all his having, and 
is off to negotiate with the owner of the field for the purchase thereof. 
To have so hastily laid everything in pawn for a newly found treasure 
might seem like buying at a venture; in this case, however, such a 
possibility is barred; for had the man possessed ten times as much 
substance, the exchange would have been a profitable one. Having 
struck the best bargain of his life, he goes to the field, unearths the 
treasure, and conveys it to his house. — Several trifling particulars 
of the parable may be cleared of a possible misapprehension. Did this 
man, it has been asked, do right in withholding from the proprietor 
of the field the knowledge of his discovery? We can easily acquit 
him of the charge of dishonesty if we bear in mind that the purchase 
was only incidental to the main point of the parable. Although ac- 
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cording to Jewish law the man was justified in the very course he 
adopted, yet to raise a question of morality is to go beyond the tertium 
comparationis. The Savior’s object is to show the eager concern, the 
earnestness, of this man, who, recognizing the supreme value of his 
find, is willing to part with all he has in order that he may get that 
which is of more value than all that he possesses. The other particular 
is the hiding of the treasure. Why does he hide it when the discovery 
of Christ and our appropriation of His merits lays upon us the in- 
debtedness to preach the Gospel to the Greeks and to the barbarians? 
Rom. 1,14. Already one of the Fathers has given the appropriate 
answer: “Non ne alius inveniat, sed ne ipse perdat,” He hides it, 
not to keep it from others, but lest he lose it for himself. Having 
come so suddenly and fortunately into possession of the blissful secret 
of redemption by the Cross, he is spurred on by holy joy to do all 
in his power to retain possession of it. He sets a strong guard against 
the onsets of the devil, the world, and his own flesh, lest they bereave 
his soul of the inestimable treasure he has found in Jesus Christ. 

Both the laborer and the merchant part with all their substance 
in order to acquire that one precious commodity. The selling and 
buying are not meritorious; they simple represent the great Chris- 
tian duty of self-renunciation and the straining of every nerve to 
get to heaven. Matt.5,29; 8,19; 10,37—39; 19,12.21; Luke 18, 27; 
John 12,25; Rom.6,6; 8,12; Gal.5,16. Christ’s followers are en- 
joined to lay aside every weight and the sin that so easily besets them, 
Heb. 12,1; to work out their salvation with fear and trembling, to 
perfect holiness in the fear of God. Phil. 2,12; 2Cor.7,1. They 
subdue the flesh, overcome their love of money, of carnal mirth, of 
worldly glory, of the creature. Luther applies the parable of the 
priceless pearl to those who have become Christians. “Therefore He 
here teaches of growth in faith, indicating that the pearl is not un- 
known, but that people have heard of it, that it is valuable. So it is 
sought as a pearl that one has learned of, and having begun to know 
it, one is concerned to get full possession of it. For this merchant 
does nothing besides seeking the pearl. Above, the farmer sought 
something else and found the treasure in the field, that is, he found 
it without merit on his part. Here the merchant has but one object 
in sight, that he may retain possession of the discovered pearl.” 
(VII, 324.) If we follow Luther’s hint, we have an opportunity of 
bringing home to the hearts of our Christian hearers a tender admoni- 
tion to hold fast the one thing needful. But it is perfectly in keeping 
with the situation and grammatically admissible to apply the parable 
to the first discovery of Christ and the dawn of faith. 


Vv. 47—50. Again the kingdom of heaven is like a draw (drag)- 
net cast into the sea, and gathering together of every species; which 
when it was filled, having drawn it upon the shore and having seated 
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themselves, they gathered the good into vessels, but the bad they threw 
out. So shall it be in the end of the world; the angels shall go out 
and shall separate the evil from the midst of the just and shall throw 
them into the furnace of fire; there will be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. 

The kingdom of heaven, as the particulars of the parable show, 
is the Church in its visible, outward aspect here in time. Zayyvn 
is a draw- or drag-net as distinguished from the ordinary casting-net. 
The English “seine” and the Latin sagena are literally from the 
Greek. The draw-net was sometimes many hundred yards in length; 
it was sunk to the bottom of the sea by pieces of lead fastened to the 
nether side, and on the upper side portions of cork kept the net upright 
in the water. It was drawn forward through the waters, enmeshing 
good and bad, edible and noxious, fish in one broad sweep. Kasiloavres 
expresses the deliberateness with which the fishermen take their places 
and prepare to separate the fish into two classes. With the same 
deliberate calmness, only that it will be an act of omniscience, will 
the final separation be made and the verdict pronounced. The net is 
the Gospel; the sea, humanity. Into the teeming sea of humanity 
the net is sunk as often as the Gospel is preached or the Scripture 
is read, and it draws into its embrace two classes of people, the good 
and the evil, true converts and hypocrites. The net, indeed, will not 
be drawn in until the end of the world; for according to the parable 
of the tares and wheat the believers and the hypocrites dwell side by 
side in the visible Church until the time of harvest. To that parable 
the present bears a close analogy, and abundance of material can be 
garnered from a study of it. The main difference between the two 
parables lies in the points bearing emphasis. In the former stress is 
put upon the circumstance that the Church in its external aspect will 
always harbor Christians and hypocrites; in the latter stress is laid 
upon the great Judgment and the final separation at the end of the 
world. Luther remarks: “The real purpose and emphasis of this 
parable is to be sought in the closing words, namely, that on the Day 
of Judgment the wicked will be separated from the good. As Christ 
Himself explains it — ‘the angels,’ ete. Accordingly, the parable is 
intended to sustain the hope of the believers, namely, that, though 
in this life they must tolerate the wicked who are mingled with them, 
they may rest fully assured that on the Last Day the wicked will be 
severed from them, just as of old the angel severed the men of Sodom 
from Lot.” On the day of doom Christ will separate the wicked from 
the good through the agency of the blessed angels, who are His 
servitors and carry out His commands, and shall cast them into ever- 
lasting punishment. “Weeping and gnashing of teeth” is descriptive 
of the unspeakably extreme suffering in hell. It is a graphic word 
picture, showing both the torment and the despair of damned souls, 
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and should urge men to accept the blissful deliverance from such 
a fate which the Son of God has effected. Matt. 8,12; 13,42; 22,3; 
24,51; 25,30; Luke 13, 28. 

Vv.51.52. Have ye understood all these things? They say to 
Him, Yes. He then says to them: Every scribe made a disciple 
(indoctrinated) for the kingdom of heaven is like a man who holds 
the office of a householder, who lavishes forth from his treasure what 
is new and what is old. “Solemn conclusion of the parables.” 
(Alford.) Meyer gives the connection: Ava zodro, as much as to say: 
It is because of such understanding that every one, and so on (such 
as you are), resembles a householder, etc. Without such knowledge 
no man can be a scribe of the New Testament. Another connection 
is possible. The parables exemplify the highest achievement in pop- 
ular pedagogy. In this series of parables the Lord has shown Him- 
self the very Prince and Model of scribes. “Inter hos certe omnium 
praecipuus fuit, est et erit Salvator noster Jesus Christus.” (Leyser.) 
The disciples are to study and meditate diligently and become imbued 
with the Word of the Kingdom, to the end that they may be efficient 
scribes and teachers like their Master. The reply of the disciples is 
childlike and truthful. According to the degree of their spiritual 
enlightenment they understood the parables and the expositions of the 
Teacher; compared with the progress they made later, especially 
after the Holy Ghost had been poured out upon them on the Day of 
Pentecost, their knowledge was limited. A child grasps a sermon, but 
not in the same manner as it will when it has passed its nonage. 
The scribe was the scholar, secular or ecclesiastical, of the Old Testa- 
ment. Most of the learning was of a religious nature. The term came 
to signify chiefly those who were versed in the Law or the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures and to whom the public interpretation of them was 
committed. Note the intended contrast: scribes of the Law and 
scribes of the kingdom of heaven. Questionable readings with eis and 
&v have crept in after the verb. The best authorities have now dis- 
carded the prepositions and adopt the simple dative, as Nestle 
and WH. Madntevdeis has occasioned much difficulty. It may mean: 
intrans. to be a disciple or follower of a teacher; trans. to make a 
disciple of one, to teach. Cremer thinks it an example of the medial 
passive: to be taught by, to be one’s pupil, and renders it: “who is 
a disciple of the kingdom of heaven.” Moffatt has: “who has become 
a disciple of the kingdom of God.” We may take it as simple passive: 
“Who has been made a disciple for the kingdom of God.” Luther 
retains the preposition “zum Himmelreich gelehrt”; he is followed 
by the A. V.: “instructed unto the kingdom of God,” and by a happy 
stroke he hits upon the probable sense. Robertson, following Ols- 
hausen and Storr, lists the phrase under the dativus commodi; fol- 
lowing him, we translate: for, in the interest of, the kingdom of 
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heaven. Madntevdeic, then, is to be made a disciple (not to be con- 
verted or won for Christ, but to be indoctrinated), to be taught the 
dogmas of the Christian faith, so as to be able to work in the vine- 
yard of the Lord and lead others to a saving knowledge of the truth. 
The scope of the passage, then, is that the New Testament teachers 
are scribes (theologians) who have been taught the Scriptures and 
indoctrinated in them and are thus become didaxtixol, ad docendum 
apti, competent to teach the doctrines of Scripture in their full New 
Testament unfolding, and so to work in the interest of the kingdom of 
heaven. “Zum Himmelreich gelehrt sein ist, das Himmelreich foer- 
dern, andere lehren und zum Himmelreich bringen.” (Luther.) The 
source from which they draw the matter of their teaching is a 
Onoaveds, a treasure, a rich store of divine wisdom, laid up in the 
heart. They are likened to a provident householder, who each year 
adds to the residue of last year’s supply the products of the present 
harvest and is never at a loss how to provide for the household under 
his care, e. g., like Joseph in Egypt during the seven years of plenty. 
From his ever-growing store of wisdom the scribe puts forth “what is 
new and what is old.” ’Exßaileı suggests the man’s wealth of divine 
knowledge, also the ardent desire and readiness of liberality with 
which he who is a divine, a minister of Christ, and steward of the 
mysteries of God communicates his spiritual and intellectual riches 
to others. Luther says: “Das Gesetz ist das Alte, das Evangelium 
‘das Neue.” The “things old” are probably all that might be known 
from a study of Moses and the Old Testament; “things new,” the 
fuller revelation of the Gospel, fulfilment of type and prediction, and 
the spiritual interpretation of the Law (Matt. 5—7) in the Messianic 
kingdom. The scribe compares the Old and the New Testament and 
illustrates the fulfilment of the former by the latter. The saying has 
also a more general scope: “Old truths in ever new forms, aspects, 
applications, and with ever new illustrations.” Stoeckhardt: “Hr 
traegt seinen Zuhoerern immer wieder die alten, bekannten Wahr- 
heiten vor, an denen Glaube und Seligkeit haengt, und es verdriesst 
ihn nicht, oft dasselbe zu sagen. Aber wie er selbst aus der Schrift 
immer neues Licht gewinnt, so stellt er seinen Zuhoerern die alte 
Wahrheit in immer neuem Licht dar, dass dieselben das Evangelium 
jedesmal als eine gute, neue Maer vernehmen.” 

Every Christian minister is a scribe (Schriftgelehrter). He may 
be versed in science, philosophy, and history, but what constitutes him 
a scribe is his knowledge of the Sacred Records. He is familiar with 
the Old Testament and the New, with the Law and the Gospel. He 
gives himself unto these things and meditates that his wisdom may 
appear to all. 1 Tim.4,15. He builds up a rich store of spiritual 
lore within himself. “Unto you it is given,” says the Savior, “to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,” and to this day Christ freely 
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and richly gives the knowledge and understanding of His Word to 
all who address themselves humbly, prayerfully, and zealously to the 
Scriptures. “Doctor Evangelicus in pietatis scientia sive doctrina 
abundare debet, ut eius magnam copiam collectam habeat.” (Ev.- 
Harm.) From his abundant store he produces, for the building up of 
his hearers, doctrine, exhortation, consolation, and whatever is suited 
to the particular needs of the individual members of God’s household. 
He is above all things a teacher, leading the people into the Truth. 
Tf he faithfully studies the Word of God, he will not be irksome in 
the pulpit or sick-room. Spurgeon advised a man who complained of 
having preached himself empty to begin sticking to his text. And he 
who recognizes and observes the rule that the Scriptures are complete 
and perspicuous and are therefore to be interpreted ex seipsa et per 
seipsam (Gerhard) is in a fair way of becoming a scribe. His ability 
to present the doctrines of the Bible in a lucid manner will improve 
as he continues his studies; and depth of doctrinal knowledge, with 
application to the text, will purify his diction and make him ever 
clearer and simpler in his exposition. ‘The Christian scribe is not 
one who imports pious thoughts into a text he has chosen, but one 
whose patient toil at the text enables him to bring out of it its native 
wealth. Freshness of utterance, depth of thought, and the element of 
surprise are the result of painstaking investigation of the text in 
hand. The best preachers are those whose thought is deep and whose 
language is simple; the scribe becomes simple as he grows profound 
through the study of the Word. The common people are always ready 
to listen to the man who is master of his art, who knows how to 
open the Scriptures. That the scribe’s wisdom must become a habitus 
practicus, and that he himself must be a devout believer and lead an 
inoffensive life, is self-evident. That he should make science, na- 
ture, literature, and all the branches of human learning pay their 
contribution to the art of preaching and teaching is likewise self- 
evident. 


The following outlines covering the entire text or portions of it 
may furnish a few hints to the preacher: What Those Will Find who 
Search the Scriptures in the Spirit of Humility. 1. The treasure of 
the Gospel (salvation). 2. Sacred knowledge and ability to teach the 
Word. — Why Should We All with One Accord Be Studious Bible- 
readers? 1. That we may find Christ and His salvation; 2. that we 
may be strengthened in the spirit of self-renunciation; 3. that we 
may be qualified to lead others to Christ. — Of the Benefits Proceed- 
ing from a Diligent Use of the Means of Grace. 1. The possession of 
Christ and His salvation is ensured. 2. Strength for self-renunciation 
is gained. 3. A rich store of Christian knowledge is accumulated. — 
The Gospel a Treasure which All Should Seek to Possess for Them- 
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selves. 1. How we may get possession of it. 2. How we may retain 
possession of it.— The Gospel of Christ, an Invaluable Treasure (or: 
Salvation, ete.). We shall see 1. what makes it such a treasure; 2. that 
a man ought to sacrifice everything in order to obtain and keep it. — 
The Pearl of Great Price. 1. Its supreme value. 2. The joy of find- 
ing it. 3. The means of keeping it. — Salvation by Christ, the Price- 
less Pearl. 1. It ensures pardon and eternal life. 2. He that sells 
all to possess it becomes eternally rich.— Our Lord’s Parable of the 
Merchant who Found the Priceless Pearl. 1. Men seek many precious 
pearls on earth, but there is only one priceless pearl — Christ and His 
salvation. 2. He who has found this priceless pearl sacrifices every- 
thing he has in order to retain possession of it. (Mezger.) — The 
Parables of the Treasure and the Pearls. 1. How a man comes into 
possession, etc. 2. How he is to retain possession. — The Parable of 
the Draw-net. 1. The two classes of church-members which it has in 
view. 2. The final separation of the evil from the good and their 
eternal destinies. — The Christian Church in Its External Aspect. 
1. It is made up of two classes of people. 2. A separation will take 
place on the Last Day.— A True Minister of the Gospel Is a Scribe 
for the Kingdom of Heaven. 1. He studies the sacred Scriptures with 
sedulous care. 2. He communicates his wisdom to others. — The 
Christian Pastor as a Scholar or Scribe. 1. His scholarship consists 
chiefly in a profound and growing knowledge of Scripture. 2. His 
knowledge is a rich treasure, from which he draws constantly for 
the spiritual needs of his flock. 


Dillsboro, Ind. A. ©. MUELLER. 
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Twenty-Third Sunday after Trinity. 
Mart. 22, 15—22 (16). 


“Rabbi, we know,” etc. John3,2. Thus Nicodemus rendered 
his tribute of sincere praise to the heaven-sent Teacher of divine 
wisdom. His appraisal of the Master-Teacher is repeated reveren- 
tially by devoted disciples of all times and climes. — The compliment 
paid our Lord in our text, v.16, was also made by Pharisees, but in 
this instance it was the fulsome praise of hostile hypocrites, acting 
like seekers after truth, but plotting murder. Stripped of its original 
treacherous intent, we have here the sincere homage paid by all 
disciples to the crystal-clear character of Christ, the Teacher of 
teachers in the Church of God. 1Cor.1,2.— On bended knee, as it 
were, the Church worships Jesus and confesses this in all sincerity. 
Hence — 
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THE CHURCH’S THREEFOLD TRIBUTE TO HER 
TEACHER OF TEACHERS: — 


1. Thou art true; 
2. Thou teachest the way of God in truth; 
3. Thou regardest not the person of men. 


ik, 


a. The occasion. The words of our text were spoken to Christ 
by some bitter opponents in their first attempt to secure His arrest, 
the Synedrists as a whole having been at a loss how to get Jesus 
into their power. Matt. 21,46. The aim was to compromise Him with 
the Roman authorities. Luke 20,20. Grotius: “When disputes about 
religion do not suffice to oppress the innocent, matters relating to the 
state are wont to be taken up.” Well said! Emphasize the insincerity 
and treachery of the “spies” (évxa%érovs, Luke 20,20; only here in 
New Testament), men suborned and instructed by their superiors, 
feigning honesty of purpose. Their elaborate compliment, besides 
being treacherous, was insulting. It implied that Jesus was a reckless 
simpleton, who would give Himself away, and a vain man, who 
could be flattered. It was designed to rob Him of precaution. 

b. Master, d:ddoxade, we know that Thou art true. Thus reads 
their first statement. True, &Andns, comes nearest to our present-day 
“sincere,” absolutely sincere — truthful, upright, veracious, honest; 
ep. German ehrlich, wahrhaftig. Certainly, the foremost and funda- 
mental requirement in any character is sincerity. Imagine a religious 
teacher without sincerity! Jesus was at all times sincere, under all 
circumstances perfectly upright. Even Pharisees appreciated the 
character of Jesus to this extent. But while they made the compli- 
ment hypocritically and treacherously, we make our acknowledgment 
sincerely and without guile, as Nathanael did. John1,49. We are 
persuaded of the absolute sincerity of Christ. — Contrast His sincerity 
with the hypocrisy of His inquirers in this instance. 


Application. Let this mind, the mind of perfect sincerity, be in 
all teachers of the Christian religion; let it be in all disciples, fol- 
lowers, of Christ. For true worship of God is impossible without 
sincerity, truth. John 4, 24. 

2. 


a. But all the sincerity in the world is of no avail if we have not 
“the way of God,” a divine revelation, an absolute sure way and word 
of God. Rom.10,2. Hence the next part of the compliment made 
to Jesus’ character reads: Master, we know that Thou teachest the 
way of God —and, teachest it in truth, 2» dAndsla, Mark and Luke: 
én’ ddndeias, v. e., Thou teachest the way of God, the course prescribed 
by God for men, faithfully, with perfect fidelity, with absolute devo- 
tion to God, who has prescribed “the Way” in such a clear manner 
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that all, even the simple, can be made wise thereby. Ps. 19,7.8. Luke 
adds: We know that Thou sayest and teachest rightly, correctly, 
precisely, öed&@s, which strengthens the idea of absolute fidelity. 
Refer to Christ’s straightforward answer to the astute question in- 
tended as a snare. Vv. 17—22. 

b. Here we have the glory of Christ, the Teacher of teachers in 
the Church of the New Testament. He taught the Way of God 
in truth, with perfect fidelity; His Spirit spoke through prophets 
and apostles infallibly. 1 Pet. 1,11; Ps. 19 7 ff.; 2 Tim. 3, 15 ff., ete., ete. 
But note well, He also did the will of God; He lived in perfect accord 
with His “Way”; and thus He is not only the Truth, but also “the 
Way.” Ps. 40,7. 8ff.; Heb.10,7, etc. Furthermore, Christ not only 
spoke the Word of God, not only lived the Word of God, but He is the 
incarnate Word. Hence His death could absolutely atone for sin; 
hence — and only because of this — could He die for us. Heb. 9, 22 b. 
Because His was holy, innocent blood, it could atone for sin. 


Application. — Of this truth the Church is the pillar and ground 
(ortülos xal Edoalwua ns adndelac), 2. e., the settled, firm basis, the 
bulwark. To proclaim and preserve that truth is the grand mission 
of the Church of the living God. 1 Tim. 3, 15. 16. 


3. 

a. Christ was absolutely sincere and upright as a Teacher, and 
He taught “the way of God” with absolute fidelity. If that is true, 
then it follows that He could not be a respecter of persons. Even 
the enemies of Christ have to admit what His disciples admiringly 
acknowledge: Master, we know that Thou carest not for any man; 
Thou art absolutely fearless, as only perfect sincerity can be. The 
Savior’s entire bearing and attitude toward men proves this. — “Thou 
regardest not the person of men.” (Matthew and Mark have 
ob Bléneis eis aodownorv av8odnwr; Luke: od lauBdvers nodownov* (the 
Hebrew DB nv). Paul adds avdo@nov, Gal.2,6. Cf. LXX, Lev. 
19,15; Mal. 2, 9. Also Savpaley to nooownov, Deut. 10,17; Job 32, 22). 
Christ spoke the truth to all and about all with absolute impartiality. 
On the one hand, because of His regard for the truth Jesus did not 
stand in fear of man, would not be hindered by awe of kings, not even 
of the Roman emperor. On the other hand, when called upon to give 
judgment, He paid no attention to those things which belong to out- 


* Godet remarks of this phrase: “Affreux barbarisme pour les lecteurs 
grecs.” If it were “a frightful barbarism,” would that not be a reflection 
on the Word of God? And isn’t it passing strange that Luke and Paul, 
and not Matthew and Mark, are guilty (?) of the supposedly hideous bar- 
barism? And what of the compounds nooowno-An(u)nrew, Annıns, Ania? 
Would they not be still more “horrible barbarisms”? Let the reader 
beware! 

26 
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ward condition, such as rank (Pilate, Herod, Pharisees) or wealth 
(the rich young ruler). Lev.19,5. Compare also Luke 14, 26.27: 
“Tf any one come to Me, ... whosoever doth not bear his cross... 
cannot be My disciple.” The rich, the high-born, the powerful, were 
treated with absolute impartiality, as were the poor, the lowly, the 
weak. If that were not the case, truth would cease to be absolute 
truth, Christ would not be “the Truth.” John 14,6. Behold in this 
the glory of the Christian religion! 

b. But in Christ there dwelt not only “the Truth,” not only 
“judgment and justice,” Is.9,7, but “mercy and truth are met to- 
gether, righteousness and peace have kissed each other” in Him. 
Ps. 85,10. Darkness hated the Light, error hated the Truth, in- 
sincerity hated sincerity, faithfulness hated fidelity, pusillanimous 
partiality hated pure impartiality, and wicked hands crucified and 
slew the sinless Son of God. But God, who alone can bring good out 
of evil, raised Him up, ete. Acts 2, 23.24, and now He commands 
all men, without respect of persons, to repent and believe in Jesus 
Christ. Thus God speaks to us in these last days by His Son, Heb. 
1,2, whom, having not seen, we love, ete. 1 Pet.1,8.9. Christ Jesus 
is made unto us Wisdom, even Righteousness and Sanctification 
and Redemption. 1 Cor. 1, 30. 31. 

Conclusion. — Repeat text: “Master, we know that Thou art 
true,” etc. (Hymn 408, 1.) 

Los Angeles, Cal. O. W. WISMaR. 


Twenty-Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
Marr. 9, 18—26. 


There are two remarkable incidents pointed out in our text. We 
see a trembling, wasted hand reaching timidly for the hem of our 
Savior’s garment. A gleam of hope arises from the heart of the 
invalid woman as she says within herself, “If I may but touch His 
garment, I shall be whole.” The other incident occurred in the death- 
chamber of the ruler’s home. When the young maid arose from her 
sleep of death after hearing, “Talitha, cumi” to her astonishment 
and joy she found that her hand was safely clasped in the palm of 
Him who says: “My sheep hear My voice,” etc. John 10, 27.28. What 
joys come to suffering and dying mortals when they hold the garments 
and the hand of the almighty Redeemer! 

We are followers of Jesus. Alas! at times, at least, we follow 
at an unsafe distance. 


COME CLOSER TO JESUS. 


1. Cling to the hem of His garment, and you will find comfort; 
2. Be found clasped in His hand when entering the dark valley, 
and you will have life. 
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2 


a. We are in need of “good comfort.” The woman. V.20a. The 
loathsome disease of twelve years; ceremonially unclean. Mark 
5,26; Luke 8,43. There are diseases to-day despite the fact that 
medical science has endeavored to eliminate them for these many 
centuries. Hospitals, clinics, sanitariums, are scenes of much suf- 
fering. You are not 100 per cent. “whole.” — Sickness often brings 
about burdens and distresses. Some physicians and hospitals at 
times are mercenary enough to “take all that she has,” even “all her 
living.” — Then there is the long train of troubles, heartaches, silent 
griefs, smothered like a volcano under the bosom of many here 
present. 

Then this woman had her spiritual difficulties, tribulations, weak- 
nesses. She was conscious of her guilt. She could not and would 
not face Jesus, but “came behind Him.” Her superstition was that, 
without the knowledge and will and love of Jesus, His garments 
would convey the desired cure. “She said within herself ... be 
whole.” Then, perhaps, without a word of gratitude she would 
silently slip away unnoticed with her stolen blessing. We cannot 
claim exemption from sin and unbelief and, at times, superstition. 
We feel our guilt. 

b. With Jesus, however, there is “good comfort.” “But Jesus 
turned Him about ... whole from that hour.” V.22. Think of 
what these words of comfort imply: “Daughter, be of good 
comfort.” Jesus overlooked all the human weaknesses that en- 
tangled themselves around that tender plant of faith. Not thy finger 
or My hem, but “thy faith hath made thee whole.” Oh, the comfort 
of heart, the joy of life, when the issue of blood was stopped, when 
those feeble hands became strong and that bent back was straightened 
out! Rom.8,28; 2Cor.4,17; Heb. 12, 11. 

ce. Come closer to Jesus. Had this woman failed in this, she 
would have remained without comfort and health.— Why try so- 
called panaceas that will not cure? All man-made organizations, 
clubs, societies, fraternities, religions, cannot make you God’s 
daughter or son or bring that balm of comfort which your soul craves 
and needs. Human inventions might stifle your conscience as long as 
there is meal in the barrel, oil in the cruse, money in the bank, and 
salaries are paid on the first and fifteenth of the month. But let 
stern trouble come to your door, and all of these comforters will 
scurry for cover.— Come close to Jesus now! Why the strange 
aloofness? He has made you the sons and daughters of the Father. 
In Him there is “good comfort.” Let not your trouble become 
chronic — of twelve years’ standing. You are weak and need the 
strength and health now which the Savior supplies. Come, cling to 
the hem of His garment, Word and Sacrament. 
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2. 


a. There were the shadows of the valley of death that stole over 
the door-sill of a home in Capernaum. V. 18. Jairus’s darling 
daughter, like a fair lily, crushed by the grim foe. The grief of that 
home! Luke 8,42; Mark5,35. The mourning as a system — vul- 
garities and improprieties at funerals — death in the home! 

b. Jesus, the “Resurrection and the Life,” brought light into the 
gloom of death. The scene. Vv.23—25; Mark 5,35—42; Luke 8, 
55.56. These resurrections — Jairus, Nain, Lazarus — are the first- 
fruits; the harvest is to come; first stars of evening, the heavens 
will be ablaze. John 8,51; 11, 24.25; 5,28. 29. 

ce. Closer to Jesus! Only in Jesus is there life. Human in- 
genuity, ever since death entered, has been strained to shoo this 
specter away, but undertakers and casket-makers are still in business. 
Why walk so far away from the Source of life? Come with the 
parents of this daughter and the Jameses and Peters and Johns into 
the room with Jesus. He is always willing to attend you. He ex- 
tends His saving hand to you in Word and Sacrament. Meditate 
upon His promises and believe them. Pray. Commune with Him. 
Walk with Jesus. Put your hand in His. 

“In the Pitti Palace, at Florence, there are two pictures which 
hang side by side. One represents a stormy sea with its wild waves 
and black clouds and fierce lightnings—a picture of utmost agony 
and despair. The other picture also represents a sea, tossed by as fierce 
a storm, with as dark clouds; but out of the midst of the waves a rock 
rises against which the waters dash in vain. In the cleft of the rock 
are some tufts of grass and green herbage, with sweet flowers, and 
amid these a dove is seen sitting on her nest, quiet and undisturbed 
by the wild fury of the storm. The first picture fitly represents the 
sorrow of the world, when all is helpless and despairing; and the 
other, the sorrow of the Christian, no less severe, but in which he is 
kept in perfect peace because he nestles in the bosom of God’s un- 
changing love.” (Hallock.) 

Christ is the Rock of Ages cleft for you. Hide yourself in Him. 


Savior, I long to walk 
Closer with Thee .. 
Living for Him who died 
Freely for me. (Hymn 337, 4.) 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio. H. W. Barre ts. 


Twenty-Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
Marr, 24, 15—98, 
God has not planned to take the sinner by surprise. He owes 


him nothing, He owes him not even a fair warning; but His grace 
prompts Him to do everything for his salvation. He has plainly 
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stated in His Word what man may expect in this world if he walks 
in defiance of His precepts and what he may expect in yonder world 
if he rejects his salvation in Christ. — Even in the greatest catas- 
trophes that have come over humanity God did not take man by 
surprise: the Deluge foretold 120 years before; the destruction of 
Jerusalem, forty years before (by Christ). Concerning it Jesus raises: 
„His voice in our text, in addressing His followers (cp. Matt. 24, 1—3), 
and cries: — 


“BEHOLD, I HAVE TOLD YOU BEFORE!’ 
Namely, 1. The dangers; 2. The rescue. 


us 


V.15. The first danger mentioned: abomination of desolation 
in the holy place, as foretold by Daniel. Dan. 9,26f.; 11,31. Abom- 
ination, bdelygma, shikuz, something that is morally rotten or repug- 
nant in a religious sense, like idolatry. The Temple is “the holy 
place” meant. All services there, ever since Christ declared on 
Calvary, “It is finished,” equal to idolatry and fostering nothing but 
damnable self-righteousness. This spiritual whoredom brought ruin 
and desolation over Jerusalem. The vultures of destruction, v. 28, fell 
upon this decomposing corpse and made an end of it. “Whoso readeth, 
let him understand.” “Behold, I have told you before!” Keep your 
eyes open to see this danger when it is at hand. 

V.21ff. Other dangers mentioned. Great tribulations, so great 
that “no flesh” would have been saved, 7. e., not a single person would 
have outlived it all, if the days would not have been shortened. The 
days of the siege by Titus and his Roman army were days of the most 
revolting and most sordid horrors. “Behold, I have told you before!” 

V. 23 ff. The false Christs and false prophets another danger in 
this frightful period of Israel’s history. How manifold were the 
dangers! How bitter the suffering! How seductive the messages of 
the lying prophets, who held out false hopes to poor, suffering 
humanity during those trying days! How readily man will grasp for 
any chance to escape his misery! “Behold, I have told you before!” 

Referring to the end of all things, Jesus can cry also into our 
midst: “Behold, I have told you before!” He has told us that before 
the end, Antichrist would sit in the temple of God. 2 Thess. 2, 3 f.; 
Dan. 11, 36 f.; that other antichrists would be in the visible Church 
and would be called Christians, 1 John 2,18.22; 4,3; 2John7; that 
there would be other abominations in the Church, Matt. 24, 10.12; 
that there would be great tribulations, Luke 21,25; Matt. 24,7 (the 
recent devastations in Florida and the West Indies); that there 
would be prophets coming with lying signs and wonders, 2 Thess. 2, 9. 
We see these things fulfilled before our very eyes. Let us heed 
Christ’s warning: “Behold, I have told you before!” 
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Qs 

First instruction, “Flee.” Vv.16—19. Instant flight better than 
braving the dangers. V.17, “not come down,” because from roof to 
roof there was, as a rule, regular communication, called “the way of the 
roof.” The Christians obeyed these instructions and found a secure 
refuge in the little town of Pella. They heeded the Lords’ ery, 
“Behold, I have told you before!” a 

Another instruction, “Pray.” V.20. Christ’s command proves 
that this particular prayer would be acceptable in His sight. He is 
ready to choose a time most suitable for His children. Events move 
according to their prayers. What mercy of God! Their prayers were 
heard; for they, among all the unfortunate inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
were the only ones to make good their escape. They had borne in 
mind His word, “Behold, I have told you before!” 

Another provision for the safety of Christ’s followers: The days 
of woe shortened. V.22. Some did not flee as instructed. Yet they 
should not despair in all the misery and anguish that would come 
over the city; not fear that their failure to flee might mean the 
loss of Gods’ merciful protection. No, God would shorten the days 
for their sake. This promise upheld them. They knew that by God’s 
grace their faith would not fail. They had written His word on 
the tablets of their hearts: “Behold, I have told you before!” 

Another warning to effect their rescue: Believe not the false 
prophets. Vv.23—27. Do not follow them, even though they will 
perform astounding miracles. Follow My instructions, not theirs. 
When I shall appear visibly again, all flesh shall see Me together. 
V. 27.30; Rev.1,7. “Behold, I have told you before!” 

Jesus would also see us rescued out of the monstrous perils of 
the last days. We have His instructions: “Flee!” Flee the lusts of 
the flesh, flee the godless world. Luke 21,34. Flight is more honorable 
and wiser than baring one’s breast to these dangers. — “Pray!” Pray 
that you may conquer all obstacles. Remember His promises when 
your faith is becoming weak. He assures you that you shall not be 
tempted above that you are able. 1Cor.10,13. Beware of the many 
false prophets. Heed not their lying soothsayings, but let them be 
accursed. Gal.1,8f. “Behold, I have told you before!” Keep My 
Word in view at all times. B. 

—_ 
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First Sunday in Advent. 
Rom. 18, 11—14. 
“Lift up your heads, O ye gates,” ete. Ps. 24,7. In these words 
God exhorts us to receive His dear Son, the King of Glory, our Lord 
and Savior, Jesus Christ; and this exhortation is especially signifi- 
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cant on this First Sunday in Advent, the threshold of a new church- 
year.— As Jesus has been with us with His grace and love during 
the past year, so He will remain with us in the coming church-year 
to bless us with His spiritual blessings, which He imparts to us 
through the means of grace. As surely as Christ came in poverty and 
wretchedness about nineteen hundred years ago; as surely as He will 
come in glory on Judgment Day; as surely as He entered Jerusalem 
in triumph, as the Gospel-lesson for to-day tells us, — so surely He 
comes now and will always come till the end of time “to bring us 
salvation.” How comforting this is! John 14,18. Jesus will fulfil 
this also in the coming church-year. Therefore: “Lift up your 
heads,” etc. In order that we may do this with ready and joyful 
hearts, let us consider — 


THE COMING OF THE KING OF GLORY. 
Let us see in particular 


1. Why the King of Glory comes to us; 
2. What the King of Glory demands of us. 


1. 


Why the King of Glory comes to us. The message of the coming 
King of Glory is one of pure and sweet consolation. Jesus might 
come to us as God came to Adam after the Fall, Gen. 3,8f., or as 
He came to the wicked generation at the time of Noah, Gen. 6, 12 f., 
or as He came to the builders of the tower of Babel, Gen. 11, 5f., or 
as He will come at the end of time to those who rejected Him during 
their lifetime, Matt. 25,31f., namely, as an angry Judge. In fact, 
to all who reject His Word and grace He comes in wrath, Luke 
12,20; Ps. 90,3—11; and because of our many sins, Rom. 3, 23, we 
have all deserved that Christ should come to us in wrath, judge, and 
condemn us eternally, Ps. 143,2; Rom. 8,17. Let us always remem- 
ber this. 

But how wondrous is the mercy of our Lord, who has no pleasure 
in the death of the wicked! Ezek. 18,23; 33,12. In spite of our 
sins, Jesus comes, not to destroy us, but to save us. That, clearly, 
is the lesson of our text, the key-note of which is “our salvation.” 
That salvation, as Paul says, “is nearer than when we [first] be- 
lieved.” V.11. The apostle is here speaking of the great day of salva- 
tion, or Judgment Day, which is the day of glory for all Christians; 
for then they will enter into the joy of their Lord in heaven with 
body and soul. That day of salvation is coming nearer every moment. 
Indeed, the hour is at hand. 1John 2,18. But what Paul says of 
the great day of salvation, which is coming nearer every moment, is 
true also of the gracious coming of Christ through the means of grace. 
Jesus comes to us with His salvation. He does not stand afar off, 
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allowing us to get only a passing glimpse of Him, but He comes 
nearer and nearer to us. He enters our hearts to make them His 
dwelling-place. John 14,23. He comes in Holy Baptism, Gal. 3, 
26.27, and in Holy Communion, Matt. 26,28. He comes whenever 
and wherever the Gospel is being read or preached. Rom. 1, 16.17. 
Oh, what a loving Savior we have! 


Thus we see that the only purpose of the coming of our gracious 
Lord is our salvation. So our text declares, v.11; so Zechariah 
declared, chap. 9,9; so the whole Bible declares, Is. 59,20; 61,1.2; 
so Christ Himself declares, Luke 4,18—21. He calls unto Himself 
all sinners. Matt. 11,28. He promises salvation to all. John 6, 37. 
He offers, gives, and seals to them salvation. John 12,47; 1 Tim.1, 
15; Titus 3, 5. — Jesus comes now, in this time of grace, to save us 
poor and condemned sinners. 


How glorious is the salvation which He offers! It is not earthly, 
or temporal, salvation, Rom. 14, 17, but a spiritual, heavenly salvation: 
forgiveness of sins, Matt. 9,2.6; redemption from the curse and con- 
demnation of the Law, Gal. 3,13; freedom from death and the devil, 
1 Cor. 15,55—57; eternal life, John 10,27.28. How rich is this 
salvation! How great is its comfort in life and death! Ps.23; 73, 
23—26; John 11, 25. 26. 


Will you, then, not rejoice in the coming of the King of Glory? 
Oh, do receive Him in true faith! Matt. 21,1—9. Without Him you 
are lost. Mark 16, 15. 16.— However, to receive the King means to 
cast off sin and live in holiness. Justification through faith in the 
King demands sanctification. 1 Thess. 4,3. So, too, our text declares. 
Let us therefore consider 


2 


What the King of Glory demands of us. In order to make clear 
to us what our coming King demands of us, the apostle uses a number 
of illustrations. First, he compares this sin-cursed world to the night 
and the coming of Judgment Day to the dawn. V.12. The world will 
not exist much longer, for the “day is at hand.” All sinners should 
therefore utilize their day of grace to secure salvation. They should 
“awake out of sleep,” v.11, namely, out of the sleep of sin. This 
admonition is addressed to all unbelievers, Eph. 5,14; but also to all 
careless, secure, and indifferent, nominal Christians, Matt. 25, 1—13; 
finally, to all Christians in general, Matt. 24,42; 26,41; Mark 13, 
33.37; Col.4,2; 1 Thess.5,6; 1Pet.5,8; Rev. 3,3.— The first de- 
mand of the King is therefore that we should cast off the sleep of 
sin because the day of salvation is at hand. We must not sleep in 
sin when the Lord comes either to save, as He does now, or to Judge, 
as on the Last Day. 
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The apostle uses a second illustration, which accords with the 
first. The night is spent, hence the works of darkness must disappear, 
and we must put on the armor of light. V.12. Darkness stands for 
sin, light for holiness. Christians who welcome the coming Lord 
must be holy. Gal.5,16.25; Eph.5,2.9; Eph.4,1; Col.1,10; 
2John 6. They must walk honestly, v. 13, that is: Phil. 4,4-8. They 
must avoid all sins of uncleanness, v. 13 b, and all sins of lovelessness, 
v.13c. These are typical sins in which the ungodly delight. These 
sins must be put off, as well as all other sins; for Christians must 
make no provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof. V.14b. 
Sin is a filthy rag, and those who are clothed in this polluted garment 
will not be admitted to the Great Supper. Matt. 22,11—13. How 
earnest is this admonition! For sin so easily besets us. Heb. 12,1. 

The third illustration is analogous to the second. “Put on the 
Lord Jesus.” V.14a. First, we must put on continually Jesus’ ac- 
quired righteousness to cover all our sins, Gal. 3, 25.26. We must, 
therefore, live in daily repentance. Again, we must bring forth 
through faith the fruits of the Spirit which Jesus gives. Gal. 5, 22—25. 
As Jesus is our Savior, so He must also be our Example. Eph. 5,1. 
Indeed, Christ must be to us all in all. Rom. 6,10.11; 14,7.8; Gal. 
2,19.20; Phil. 1, 21. 


God grant us His Holy Spirit that we may receive in true faith 
our coming King, live in and with Him, overcome all the enemies of 
our soul through Him, and finally obtain through Him eternal life. 
1 Tim. 6, 12. 

St. Louis, Mo. JoHN THEODORE MUELLER. 


a 


Entwürfe zu AdventSpredigten. 


1. 
Bi. 14, 7. 

Das nahende Weihnachtsfeit mit feinen föftlihen Heilspredigten 
und Schriftleftionen, feinen innigen Chorälen und ermunternden Chor 
gefängen ftarft und vertieft in uns Chriften das Verlangen nad) dem 
Kinde in der Krippe, unferm teuren Heiland. Wahres Heilsverlangen 
ift die Begierde des Herzens nach Chrifto und feinem Heil. — Dies Ver- 
angen findet fich nie bei Unbefehrten, Juden und Heiden. Wohl haben 
folche mitunter eine GSehnfudt, weil fie im Sündigen feine dauernde 
Befriedigung finden. Aber ihre Sehnfucht ijt immer eine Fleijdes- 
frucht, ein Wunfd nicht nach Vefreiung von der Sünde, jondern bon 
ihren böfen zeitlichen Folgen; denn das unbefehrte Herz liebt die 
Sünde und fann nicht anders. Cine fogenannte Sehnfucht der Heiden 
nach Chrifto gehört ins Reich der Fabeln und Träume derer, die die 
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Heilige Schrift nicht fennen. — Gläubige Gottezfinder verlangen allerz 
dings nach Chrifto und feinem Heil. Beifpiele: Paulus, Phil. 1,235 
Eva, 1Mof. 4,1; Lamed, 5,29; Bafob, 49,18; David, Text. — 
Und dies var das Heilsverlangen aller Kinder Gottes im Alten Bunde, 
der ganzen alttejtamentliden Gemeinde. 


Das Heilsverlangen der altteftamentlichen Gemeinde. 


1. Sin Berlangen, da38 aus glaubiger Gehnz 
fudt flog. 

a. „Hilfe“, Rettung, Heil jebt Hilflofigfeit, Gefangenihaft, Elend 
voraus. a. Hilfe war nötig, ®.2.3. Buden und Heiden lagen und 
Yiegen bon Natur in der Knehtihaft der Sünde als Gefangene des 
Argen und darum unter Gottes Born. Die ganze Welt war vermaledeit. 
b. Gott hatte dreitaufend Jahre lang Sieg und Rettung verheipen: 
gleich nach dem Sündenfall, 1Moj.3,15; dann durch die Ergpäter, 
1Mof. 12,8; 49,10; und Mofes, 5 Mof. 18,15; endlich auch durch 
David felbjt, 2 Sam. 7, 12. 13. 

b. Woher follte die Hilfe fommen? a. Nicht durd einen weltlichen 
Herrfder, Pi. 146,3.4, überhaupt nicht durch einen Menfhen, Bi. 
49,8.9; b. fondern „aus Zion“, dem Ojthiigel Yerufalems, two die 
Bundeslade ihren Ruheplak gefunden hatte, 2 Sam. 6, 12.17, too die 
Herrlichkeit des HErrn unter feinem Volk wohnte und thronte; alfo 
von Gott felbit, Bj. 50,2; 2,6; 110,2; Sef. 59,20. 

e. Für wen follte die Hilfe fommen? a. Für „SStael“, alle Bor= 
fahren und Nachfommen Jakobs, die dies Heil im Glauben ergreifen und 
fich dejjen getröften würden; b. und durch SSrael, das glaubige Gotte3- 
volf, über alle Völfer und Sünder, Sef. 52,10 (vgl. Quf. 3,6); 60, 
1—3; bid die Fülle der Heiden, die Vollgah!l der Wuserwabhlten, eins 
gebracht ist, Rom. 11, 25. 26. 

d. Nach diefem Heil verlangte die altteftamentlihe Gemeinde. 
a. Hier im Vert. „Wer wird Hilfe bringen?“ feufgten die Gottesz 
finder. Dasfelbe Begehren äußerten fie öfter, Pf.53,7; Bef. 21,11; 
64,1. b. Dies Verlangen war in feiner Weife eine Frucht des alten, 
natürlichen Wefens, fondern ein Ausflug ihrer gläubigen Sehnfudht, 
eine Glaubensfrucht. 

Kennt du, mein Chrift, nicht aus eigener Erfahrung dies jehnliche 
Verlangen nad) Vergebung, Heilsgewißheit, Gemilfensruhe? 


2. Ein Berlangen, das Gott in Gnaden erz 
hort bat. 

a. Gott jandte den Meffias. a. Nach feinem ewigen Erlöfungsrat- 
fohlug, Apojt. 4,285 Bj.102,20.21, fehrte Sehovah fein Antlik in 
Gnaden zu dem Elend, worin er die Seinen erblicte, Sef. 46,13; Mal. 
4,2; Ruf. 1,32; Matth. 1,21, und fandte den Yehofdjua, den XEfus, 
den Helfer. d. Unter melden Umftänden? Beit, Ort, Botfhaft, Luk. 
2,10.11; Gal. 4,4.5. (ied 34,2.) 
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b. Durch ihn ift Gottes gefangenes Volk erlöft worden. a. Durch 
fein ftellvertretendes Leben, Leiden und Sterben, Rim. 5,19; 1 Ror. 
15,57, erwarb Chrijtus allen Gefangenen den Sieg, das Heil, aud 
den Nichtjuden, Yoh. 10,16; Matth. 8,11. d. Durch Chrifti Erhöhung 
bejtätigte Gott die vollendete Erlöfung, die fertige Losfaufung aus den 
Banden der Feinde, Röm.3,24; Eph.2,14; Apoft. 4,12. (Lied 235, 
1—3.) — Haft du dir Ehrifti Erlöfung bereits durch den Glauben 
gugeeignet 2 

ce. Dafür gebührt Gott Preis und Dank. a. Jakob wurde fröhlich, 
und Israel freute fich. Die wahren Glieder der Kirche hüpften gleich- 
fam bor Entzüden, jo innig war ihre geiftliche Freude im HErrn. 
Beilpiele: Maria, Luk. 1,46.47; Zacharias, Luf. 1,68.78; die Hirten, 
Ruf. 2,20; Simeon und Hanna, Lut. 2,380.88; Mathanael, Yoh. 1, 
49.47; Sobhannes der Täufer, Joh. 3,29. db. Wir leben durd) Gottes 
Güte im hellen Sonnenschein der Erfüllung. Laffen wir e8 nicht fehlen 
am Lobpreis unfer3 gnädigen Gottes in Worten, Bf. 9,15, und im 
Wandel, Bj.2, 11, fo ijt uns die liebe Wdventgeit eine gefegnete. 


ER 


Bi. 40, 8. 9. 

Chrijti Wiederfunft am Viingften Tage ijt mit flaren Worten ver 
heißen, Matth. 25,31; Apoft.1,10.11; 1 Welf.4,16a; 1 Petr. 4,7. 
Bmar höhnen die Spotter, die nach ihren eigenen Liiften wandeln, darz 
über; fie verfennen die Gnadenabfidt de3 HErrn, wesivegen er nicht 
fon gefommen ijt, 2 Betr. 3,4.9. An der fchlickliden Erfüllung der 
Verheifung ift fein Zweifel. Deffen fol fich die neutejtamentliche Ge= 
meinde troften; ihre völlige Erlojung bon allem Übel fteht nahe bevor, 
Zuf. 21,28. (Lied 16,6.) — Auch der altteftamentliden Gemeinde 
hatte der HErr eine wichtige Verheigung gegeben, die Verheipung jeines 
Kommens ins Fleisch, nebft gleichzeitiger Angabe des Bmeckes feines 
Kommens. Text. 


Des Meffias Berheifung an die alttejtamentlidje Gemeinde. 


Peay er tomme, wie pon ihm int Sad ger 
fhrieben ift. 

a. „Siehe, ih fomme”. a. Wer fagt das? Wohl hat der Heilige 
Geift, tvie die Überfchrift des Pialms zeigt, diefe Worte dem David 
eingegeben, und manche Ausleger, befonders altjüdifche, deuten unfern 
Pfalm als ein Danklied Davids nad feiner Vefreiung von der Ver- 
folgung feines Sohnes Abfalom. Andere fehen vornehmlich auf B.3a 
und berftehen unter dem Sprecher den Propheten Yeremias oder Daniel, 
weil beide in eine Grube geworfen wurden. Noch andere halten unfern 
Pfalm für ein Loblied Ysraels für Gottes Wohltaten entweder bei dem 
Auszug aus Üghpten oder gar nad der Befreiung aus Babylon. Alle 
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diefe bulgaren Erklärungen find fchrifttvidrig. Der Redende ijt Gottes 
Sohn, der Meffias; das bezeugt Hebr. 10,5—10. Für bibelgläubige 
Chriften ift damit die Frage erledigt. b. „Siehe“, pricht Ehriftus, um 
auf das wunderbare Ereigni3 aufmerffam zu maden. „SH“, die aimeite 
Perfon der heiligen Dreieinigfeit, „fomme“ aus der Eiwigfeit, aus dem 
Schoße des Vaters; ich trete ein in die Welt, ins Fleijd) der Menjchen, 
durch Annahme menfehlicer Natur. Wie einft der Sohn Gottes in 
zeitweilig angenommener Menjchengeftalt zu Yofua (5, 14) fam, {pater 
der Kirche, feiner lieben Braut, fein Kommen zufagte (Hobel. 5, 1) 
und fodann dem Daniel (10, 4—12) in blendender Majeftat erjchien, 
fo verheißt er hier der altteftamentlichen Gemeinde feine Menjchwerdung. 


b. „Im Buch.“ a. Nicht gemeint ijt das ganze Alte Tejtament, da3 
ja bis Maleachi mit immer hellerer Klarheit von Chrijto zeugt, aber 
zu Davids Beit zum größten Teil noch nicht gefchrieben war; b. jondern 
das Gefebbuch, der Pentateuch, die , Buchrolle”, “Volume of the Book”. 
Woher diefe Bezeihnung? Im Altertum wurde das Schreibmaterial 
aus dem feinen Balte der Bapyrusftaude bereitet. Cine größere Quanz 
tität folder Bapyrusblätter wurde zu einem langen Streifen anein- 
andergeflebt, der zur bequemen Aufbewahrung zufammengerollt wurde. 
Go entitand die Buchrolle, die urfprünglihe und lange Zeit bindurdh 
gemöhnlichite Form des antifen Buches. Das Ende des Streifen, be- 
fanntlid) nur auf einer Seite befchrieben, wurde an ein dünnes Holg- 
ftabchen befeftigt, um twelche3 man die Rolle aufiwidelte. WS äußere 
Hülle derfelben diente ein Futteral aus Pergament. 


e. „it bon mir gefchrieben.” a. Was? Weisfagungen: Weibes- 
fame, 1Moj. 3,15; Abrahams Segen, 12,3; Bafob3 Held oder Friede- 
fürft, 49,10; Stern aus Safob, AMof. 24,17; Prophet wie Mofes, 
5Mof. 18,15; des Meffias Majeftät, Pf.2; Davids Sohn, 2 Gam. 7, 
12—14. Diefe göttlihen Weisfagungen unterfcheiden fich von allen 
heidnifchen Orafeln und menfdliden Borausfagen durch ganz beitimmte, 
genaue Angabe der Zeit und vieler Nebenumftände, die nur Gott bez 
fannt fein konnten. — Vorbilder: Sfaaf8 Opferung, 1Mof. 22,10 
(Matth. 27, 32 ff.); Warons Eingang in das Mllerheiligfte durch der 
Bode Blut, 2Mof. 28,29; 29,21 (Hebr. 9,12); das jüdifche Zere- 
monialgefeg (Opfer), erflart im Hebräerbrief. b. ,,Gefdrieben”, zwar 
durch Mojes, den Auserwählten Gottes, Pj. 106,23; 103,7a, und 
andere Propheten; aber nicht aus menfchlicher Weisheit, fondern durch 
Einhaudung des Heiligen Geijtes, 2 Betr. 1, 20. 21. 

d. Diefe Weisfagungen find erfüllt. a. Nachweis: Der Meffias, 
ohne irdifden Vater empfangen, ijt gefommen. &3 ift XEjus, der 
Sohn der Maria, Matth. 11,35 Gal.4,4; Gefchlechtsregiiter; Noh. 5, 
39.46; uf. 24,44b. (Lied 23,3.4.) db. Anwendung: So werden alle 
göttlichen Weisfagungen, auch die noch nicht erfüllten, wahr. 
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2. Daß erfommt, den Willen Gottes zu erfüllen. 


a. Was ijt Gottes Wille? a. Dak die Sünder, die alle Gottes 
Born und Strafe verdienen, Röm.3,23; 5,12, nicht verlorengehen, 
Hefef. 18,32; 1Tim.2,4; b. daß fie durch Chriftum erlöft find und 
duch den Glauben an ihn felig werden, Yoh. 3, 14—17. 

b. Gottes Willen zu erfüllen, a. dazu verpflichtet fich Yehovahs 
freitwilliger Knecht gegen feinen Vater und Bundesgott, V.9. Dur 
Zun und Leiden für die Verlornen einzufpringen, ijt er bereit, ja bez 
gierig. Gottes Gefeb, feine Lehre und Gebot, wohnt vollfommen in 
Chriftt innerjtem Herzen; darum fann er, und er allein, durch voll- 
fommenen Liebesgehorfam der Stellvertreter der Miffetäter fein, Sef. 
50,5. Geines Vaters Wohlgefallen zu tun, die Strafmiirdigen durch 
Leiden und Sterben zu erlöfen, ijt ihm eine Luft, Sef. 50,6; 43,24.25. 
b. Dazu recht eigentlich ijt er gefommen, Matth. 18,11; 1%05.3,8; 
1,7. Mit diefem Heiland ift uns Sündern geholfen. Abmeifung der 
moderniftifchen Srrlehre. 

e. Diefe Verheipung des Meffiad a. was Davids und der ganzen 
altteftamentliden Gemeinde Troft und Hoffnung, Pf. 22,5.6; 31, 
8.15. b. Sie ijt bis heute und bleibt bid an3 Ende der Glaubenstroft 
aller Rinder Gottes. (Lied 19,3.4.) Au dein Trojt? Nur fo 
dient die Adventszeit recht als Vorbereitung auf Weihnachten. 

B. Eikftädt. 


ze 


Hymns for the Epistle Pericopes. 
Compiled from the Ev. Luth. Hymn-book. 


1. Advent: 133; 136—138; 140; 144; 376—382; 548; 549. 

2. Advent: 134; 141; 144; 146; 151; 185; 260; 460—463; 480; 483. 

3. Advent: 143; 485—493; 485—493; 551—555. 

4. Advent: 82; 84; 89; 136,6 ff.; 142; 145; 151; 152; 158; 525. 

Christmas Eve: (Is. 9,2—7) 132; 139; 145; 147; 151; 155; 478. 

1. Christmas Day: Christmas hymns, esp.: 152—154; 157—159; 161, 15 ff. 

2. Christmas Day: Christmas hymns and: 310—312; 400; 401; 403. 

S. after Christmas: 67; 147; 189; 246; 256, 5 ff.; 310; 314; 315; 517; 
523; cp. 8. after Trin. 

New Year: 166—174; 176; 189; 314; 320; 329; 400; 545. 

S. after New Year: 190; 333; 372; 375; 497; 498; 501; 503; 507; 509; 
514; 518; 522. 

Epiphany: 147; 179—184; 471; 475; 477; 478. 

1. S. after Epiph.: 21, 4 ff.; 191, 6; 333; 343—345; 350; 352; 353; 355; 
362; 385. 

2.8. after Epiph.: 334; 339; 346; 347,4; 353; 355; 365; 382; 413. 

3.S. after Epiph.: 192,6; 260; 334; 339; 343,7; 346; 396, 5f. 

4.S. after Epiph.: 197; 247,7 f.; 260; 314,8 ff.; 316; 320; 391; 392; 413; 
441, 8. 

5.8. after Epiph.: 67; 108; 205, 14 ff.; 260; 326; 334; 343, 5 ff.; 351; 365. 

6.S. after Epiph.: 1—9; 24; 100; 103; 110—122; 179—184; 273, 4. 

Septuagesima: 109,4; 252, 11 ff.; 325; 334; 337; 338; 340; 365, 5; 
376—382. 

Sexagesima: 95; 109; 273; 306; 323; 375; 495; 497; 501, 6 ff.; 503; 516; 
524. 

Quinquagesima: 84; 191; 247,6 ff.; 255; 339; 343,7; 348; 349; 353; 413. 


414 Hymns for the Epistle Pericopes. 


1.8.in Lent: 9; 46—58; 246; 251—253; 257,3; 264; 335; 336; 344, 6 ff.; 
382; 408. 

2.S.inLent: 197; 198,9 ff.; 247,8; 334; 343; 346; 350; 503, 17 ff.; 
cp. Oculi. 

3.S.in Lent: 192,4; 194; 197; 205,9 ff.; 333—339; 342; 349; 350; 409. 

4.S.in Lent; 306; 308; 310; 312; 314-316; 323; 329; 391; 392; 559, 4 fi. 

5.8. in Lent: 83, 6 ff. 191; 203; 240—245; 319; 326; 417; cp. Lent; Jus- 
tification. 

6.S.inLent: 93; 102—104; 143; 157; 179; 191; 213; 237; 242; 333; 
503, 4 ff. 

Holy Thursday: 427—441. 

Good Friday: 191—217. 

1. Easter Day: Easter hymns, esp.: 224; 225; 242; also: 33,2.4; 350. 

2. Easter Day: 218; 219; 221; 224 226; 228230. 

1.8. after Easter: 20; 122; 143; 317; 335, 5f.; 351; 354; 376—382; 436; 

544, 8 ff. 

„after Easter: 84; 333; 334; 383; 496; 504; 521; cp. Gospel. 

„after Easter: 194; 251; 314,8ff.; 333; 340; 342; 346; 365; 563. 

.after Easter: 59; 65; 72; 248; 301; 343; 346; 507; 509; 510; 518; 

519. 

5.8. after Easter: 2; 4:.11; 13; 15; 17; 125; 123; 140, 2.3;7480. 

Ascension Day: 3312-930. 

6.8. after Easter: 21,5 ff.; 24,6 ff.; 35, 11ff.; 245; 247; 255; 258; 382; 
448—455. 

1. Pentecost Day: Pentecost hymns, esp.: 249; 250; 254—258; 260; also: 
461—469. 

2. Pentecost Day: 143; 225,6; 247; 250; 252; 470; 473; 479; 481; 484. 

Trinity: 20; 59,1 f.; 60; 65; 261—272; 510; 514; 524. 

1.8. after Trin. : 65; 84; 255; 260; 312; 323; 338; 348; 349; 351—353; 
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347; 379; 396, 7 ff.; Doxolo, 


. after Trin.: 82, 1 Me 218,7 ff; 246, 7; 252, 12 ff.; 271; 273; 334; 
376—382; 495; 500. 


3665 431,3. - 

2.8. after Trin.: 247, 6 ff.; 252, 6 ff.; 260; 339; 353; 366; 396,6; 431,3; 
516, 5 ff. 

3.8. after Trin.: 9; 60; 271; 273; 368; 369; 373; 381; 494; 495; 517; 
525; 526; Doxology. 

4.S. after Trin.: 88,5f.; 335; 351; 368; 496; 512; 518; 520; 521; 
556—559. 

5.8. after Trin.: 205, 14 ff.; 247,7; 260; 276; 334; 346; 365; 461—463. 

6.8. after Trin.: 198, 5 ff.; 205,15; 308; 311,6f.; 333; 344; 352; 400; 
401; 403. 

7.8. after Trin.: 253; 258; 259; 332; 335; 342—344; 412; 413—423. 

8.S. after Trin.: 67; 83,8; 246; 247; 526; cp.S. after Christmas. 

9.S. after Trin.: 331; 335—337; 340; 347; 364; 372; 377; 379; 381; 
409; 419. 

10. S. after Trin.: 248; 249; 256; 257; 259; 260; 335; 389; 410. 

11.8. after Trin.: 5; 8; 9; 15; 116—118; 121; 323; 327—329; 344. 

12, S. after Trin.: 35, 8 ff.; 62, 8 ff.; 83, 5 ff.; 122; 314; 316; 318; 320; 
325; 344; 485—493. 

13. S. after Trin.: 35,5 ff.; 109, 3; 115; 116; 161,3ff.; 189; 244; 311; 
314; 325; 391,11.12; 392. 

14. S. after Trin.: ae 9 ff.; 246; 247; 258; 334; 341; 376—382; 503. 

15.8. an nina: ; 247; 344, 8 ff. 3533 359; ’381, 5 ff; 462; 472; 475; 

16. S. after Trin.: 83; 106; 258; 264,5 ff.; 312; 343, 5 ff.; 348; 349; 351; 
389; 503; 512. 

17.8. after Trin.: 110; 247; 252,7 ff.; 260; 339; 393; 394; 431,3; 
460—463 ; she 

18. S. after Trin.: 9; 17; 59; 83,5 ff.; 88; 103,7; 106,9; 110—122; 349; 
408—412; 464—469 ; 480. 

19. S. after Trin. ; 23; 83, 5 ff; 258; 339; 342; 346; 348; 350; 351. 

20.8. after Trin.: 8; 24; 59—80; 83; 110 —122; 271; 292 ; 343, 3 ff.; 
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22.S. after Trin.: 116; 121; 343; 344; 400; 408—412; 460—469. 

23.8. ee ae 216, 5 ff.; 220; 221; 234; 331—342; 496; 527—531; 534; 

24.8. after Trin.: 1—9; 15; 17; 18; 59; 83; 110; 332; 335; 336; 344; 
365; 395—399; 556—567. 

25.S. after Trin.: 220; 233, 3 ff.; 234; 238, 6; 239, 8 ff.; 528; 540; 542; 
545; 547—555; 565. 

26.S. after Trin.: 144; 273,4; 277; 278; 381; 426, 1.2; 506,4; 548—555; 
ep. 27.8. after Trin. 

27.8. after Trin.: 133; 137, 4 ff.; 136,10; 144; 233, 5 ff.; 238,6; 241—245; 
376—382; 548—555. WM. LocHNER. 


— 4. 
Book Review. 


Handbook for Congregational Officers. By Theo. Graebner. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. Price, $1.25. 

The Handbook contains 252 pages, 554614, and discusses in a very 
practical and very thorough manner the duties of the various officers and 
committees which a congregation, in its wisdom, may elect or appoint. 
The book does not contain a long array of bare laws and regulations, but 
presents the material in a helpful and fascinating manner. 


Proceedings of the Eleventh Convention of the English District 
of the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. Lutherland, Pa., 
June 6—11, 1928. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
Price, 55 cts. 

The title of the essay reads: “The First Christian Church, According 
to the Acts of the Apostles”; and the following subheads are treated: 
“The Continuing Christ; The Preparation of the Church’s Workmen; 
Preaching in the First Christian Church; Congregational Life in the First 
Christian Church.” Dr. W.H.T. Dau is the essayist. We are glad to call 
our readers’ attention to this presentation of this history of the congre- 
gation in question. May our congregations give heed to the lessons brought 
home in this essay! 


The Properties of the Bible. An essay delivered by Prof. George 
Schroedel at the synodical convention of the Oklahoma District of 
the Ev, Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, assembled 
at Oklahoma City, Okla., May 2—8, 1928. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. Price, 25 cts. 


Die Hoffnung der Chriften. Referat des Otlahoma-Dijtrifts der ECv.-Luth. 
Synode von Miffouri, Ohio und andern Staaten, verfammelt zu Ofla- 
homa City, Ofla., vom 2. bis zum 8. Mai 1928. Borgelegt von P. Ph. 
Röfel. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. Preis: 30 Cts. 

Wir würden gerne auf eine längere Befprechung beider Referate eingehen, 
aber wit müffen uns damit begnügen, fie beide unfern Lefern aufs dringlidfte 
zu empfehlen. 


Convention Year-Book of the Thirty-Sixth International Convention 

of the Walther League at Milwaukee, Wis., July 15—19, 1928. 

The Walther League, 6438 Eggleston Ave., Chicago, Ill. Price, $1.00. 

This Year-book contains complete proceedings, programs, reports, ser- 

mons, addresses and other matters of interest pertaining to the convention. 

Pastors, teachers, and all workers in young people’s societies will find much 
material in this report. 
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A Handbook of Christian Psychology. By Leander 8. Keyser, D. D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Hamma Divinity School, Wit- 
tenberg College, Springfield, O. The Lutheran Literary Board, Bur- 
lington, Iowa. Price, $1.50. Order from Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. 


The vagaries of the psychologists as they are to-day frequently pre- 
sented at the numerous colleges and universities of our country receive no 
approbation by the author of this lucid book, who presents the difficult 
question of man’s soul and its mysterious faculties in the light of Biblical 
truths. The book deserves the attention of all who desire to obtain the 
Biblical viewpoint on psychology, although it must be said that they will 
not agree with the writer on all points. 


Anglo-American Preaching. Edited and with an introduction by Hobart 
D.McKeehan. Harper and Brothers, New York and London. Price, 
$1.75. 


Pastors who desire to know something about the sermons of some of 
the most prominent preachers using the English tongue in our age will 
purchase a volume like this merely to learn what men of the modernistic 
type, like Dean Inge, Newell Dwight Hillis, and others, are saying to dying 
souls to-day. Other inducements are quite negligible. B. 


How to Sleep on a Windy Night. By Joseph Bentley. 158 pages. Pub- 
lished by Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia. Price, 75 cts. Order 
from Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


The title of this book naturally arouses one’s curiosity. After be- 
ginning to read the stories in it about John the Yorkshire man and the 
beautiful applications of the author, one is charmed with the book and 
loath to lay it aside. Our pastors will find in it many things worth while 
in the way of ideas and illustrations for sermons and addresses. With 
the necessary corrections, where doctrinal views differ from our own, the 
book may well serve also as reading-material in ladies’ aid societies. 

W2GSB: 


His in a Life of Prayer. By Norman B. Harrison. 96 pages. The Bible 
Institute Colportage Association, Chicago, Ill. Price: Paper, 50 cts.; 
cloth, 75 ets. 


A very usable book. The author stresses the privilege and duty of a 
life of prayer. While in our opinion the deity and vicarious atonement of 
Christ are not brought out with sufficient clearness, yet the book offers 
abundant material, stimulating the pastor to lead a life of prayer and ' 
enabling him to rouse his parishioners to a like life. 


Stewardship in the Life of Women. By Helen K. Wallace. Fleming 
H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. Price, $1.00. 


Miss Wallace, the field specialist of the Stewardship Committee of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, writes in a fascinating manner of the 
stewardship of women. In six chapters, each based on a Biblical example, 
she speaks of the stewardship of hospitality (2 Kings 4, 8—10), sewing 
(Acts 9, 36—39), money (John 12, 3), time (Luke 10, 38—42), the family 
(1 Sam. 1, 24—28), the Gospel (John 4, 28—30.39). While doctrinally 
indistinct, unionistic, and modernistic, the book furnishes good suggestions 
for a series of talks before ladies’ aid societies. The Lutheran pastor, 
naturally, will supply the proper doctrinal background, stress to a greater 
extent the proper motive so beautifully expressed by the apostle Gal. 2, 20, 
and preface the series with a talk, based perhaps on Prov. 31, pointing out 
that woman’s chief sphere lies in the home. L. 


